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half inquisitor and half tribune. These words df
the historian are the exact prose version of the
figure of Cimourdain, the typical Jacobin of the
poet. " Cimourdain was a pure conscience, but
sombre. He had in him the absolute. He had
been a priest, and that is a serious thing. Man,
like the sky, may have a dark serenity; it is
enough that something should have brought night
into his soul. Priesthood had brought night into
Cimourdain. He who has been a priest is one
still. What brings night upon us may leave the
stars with us. Cimourdain was full of virtues,
full of truths, but they shone in the midst of
darkness " (i. 123). If the aristocrat had rigidity,
so had the Jacobin. " Cimourdain had the blind
certitude of the arrow, which only sees the mark
and makes for it. In revolution, nothing so
formidable as the straight line. Cimourdain
strode forward with fatality in his step. He
believed that in social genesis the very extreme
point must always be solid ground, an error
peculiar to minds that for reason substitute
logic "(i. 127). And so forth, until the char-
acter of the Jacobin lives for us with a precision,
a fulness, a naturalness, such as neither Carlyle